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A party of ladies and gentlemen desirous of enjoying an antiquarian ramble in the 
summer of the present year have resolved upon taking the course pursued by the far- 
famed Roman Wall. 

That advertisement appeared in The Athenaeum in 1849 and it did so because a 
schoolmaster and clergyman, John Collingwood Bruce, had a sharp eye for a restless 
audience. In the summer of 1848 he had toiled along the Wall in the company of two artists, 
inspected magnificent Roman remains, returned to Newcastle eager to tell everyone the 
story of what he had done on his holidays, and encountered disbelief. It was not that his 
audience at the Newcastle Literary and Philosophical Society lacked interest, they just 
seemed unable to accept that there was anything much out there in the wilds of 
Northumberland worth seeing. All right then, said Bruce, come with me next summer and I 
will show you. 

Some 25 people took up the invitation. They met at Segedunum (Wallsend) at the western 
end on Monday 25 th June 1849 on the arrival of the one o'clock train from Newcastle and 
proceeded to inspect the Wall. Bruce called them Pilgrims and this was the first Hadrian's 
Wall Pilgrimage. We do not know whether the participants had to put up with Bruce saying 
'I told you so' as they expressed enthusiasm for turrets and milecastles. Vallum and ditch, 
but it seems unlikely, because the whole affair was judged a great success. The Daily 
Courant reported that one third of the population of Haltwhistle turned out to greet the 
Pilgrims, and the smelters in the mills at Langley on Tyne began work earlier than usual, at 4 
a.m., so that they would be free later in the day to listen to Bruce giving a lecture. 

Strenuous round of receptions 

These pioneers were real Pilgrims. They proceeded on foot, while carpet bags and other 
Victorian impedimenta were transported in a brake drawn by two horses named Romulus 
and Remus. Any Pilgrim overcome by exhaustion might also be consigned to this luggage 
van for a short while in order to recover. 

A tradition had begun but, it was a while before the idea caught on. The next Pilgrimage did 
not take place until 1886 when, remarkably, Bruce was still very much in charge. On this 
occasion the expedition was planned jointly by the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries and the 
Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archaeological Society. In future, it was 
declared, there would be a Pilgrimage every ten years. Since then, only World Wars have 



been allowed to interrupt the programme and, in August 1989, after three years of 
planning, the two Northern archaeological societies again presided over an action-packed, 
week-long study of Hadrian's Wall. This time there were 200 of us and Bruce's ideal of 
progressing on foot would have been totally impractical. Romulus and Remus have been 
replaced by four large combustion-engine coaches, which conveyed the Pilgrims from the 
Cumberland coast all the way to Wallsend, but dedication to duty is as powerful as ever. 
Motor transport merely makes it possible to do and see more and, with opportunities for 
three- or four-mile walks on most days, and a rigorous schedule of evening receptions and 
mayoral greetings, no one could accuse a 1989 Pilgrim of deviation from the Victorian ideal. 

Who are they, these people whose enthusiasm for Hadrian and his works takes them to 
hotel car parks and garage forecourts in search of the least surviving fragment of Roman 
wall? Experts and amateurs, distinguished academics from Britain and abroad, people from 
all walks of life who have come under the spell of the Wall and the magnificent landscape in 
which it lies. During that perilous, slippery descent from the crags between Steel Rigg and 
Housesteads it was clear that, if one Wall Pilgrim should accidentally fall, the loss to Roman 
archaeological studies from the resulting domino effect would have been devastating. 

Book now for 1999 

Fortunately everyone survived the experience, and learned arguments as to the precise 
nature of the wall-walk, if there was one, and detailed discussions of the structure of Roman 
bridge abutments will continue to appear in the archaeological journals. This is part of the 
fascination of the Wall - the fact that the debate continues, that old and apparently sound 
theories are regularly challenged by new discoveries and that what seemed certain can 
rapidly become uncertain. In the 19th century Collingwood Bruce and others argued over 
the 'Mural Controversy' because, at that time, even Hadrian's authorship of the Wall was a 
matter for dispute. A more recent and academically suspect theory holds that the Wall 
ditches were intended for growing leeks and that the whole structure was a defence against 
Glasgow Rangers supporters. Academically respectable individuals say that there may be 
truth in the idea that the Wall was planned after a drunken dinner in Rome and that the 
curious positioning of gateways over 60-foot drops, and other oddities, are a result of the 
builders obeying orders and adhering to a blueprint which took no account of the nature of 
the terrain. 

For many, the appeal of the Pilgrimage lies in the idea of a continuing tradition. Our leader. 
Or David Breeze, was not officially described as Chief Pilgrim and Expounder General as 
Collingwood Bruce himself had been, but there were some who rather wished that such 
quaint old titles were preserved. One feature of the first Pilgrimage - the wearing of a 
special badge - has continued, but the Victorian habit of composing verse (of dubious 
quality) to commemorate the expedition, seems also to have been abandoned. Foreign 



visitors tended to agree that the very idea of 200 people scrambling over crags and 
gathering round a few stones in a suburban cul-de-sac, is a peculiarly British one, but they 
also stressed the enormous value of the week as an opportunity for people to meet and 
review and exchange the ideas of theories of the previous ten years. There is also little 
doubt that the Pilgrimages have, over the years, done much to draw attention to the rich 
Roman remains in Northern England, and helped to preserve those remains against further 
plunder and devastation. 

Those of us who were close to a state of collapse after a week of Hadrianic endeavour could 
only smile weakly when we learned of the limitless dedication of the academic contingent. 
As the rest of the Pilgrims made their way home, these people climbed back on the coach 
which was to take them to Canterbury for another week of study - the International Limes 
Conference on Roman Frontier Studies. 

The next Pilgrimage will be in 1999. This one had a waiting list of 50 people, so book early. 
Details will be available (a few years in advance) through the two Northern Archaeological 
Societies. 

At the end of her excellent article in The Times Educational Supplement for 8 October 1989 
Rosemary Burton was described as 'a classics graduate who writes for Omnibus and 
Minibus.' 



